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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 609 

DISCUSSION 
PEOPESSOR WATSON AND THE IMAGE 

IN a recent article 1 Professor Watson makes a statement about 
certain facts reported by Dr. M. R. Pernald and myself, which I 
should like to call in question. 2 His general treatment of image and 
affection, together with his recently expressed views on behavior as a 
psychological category, I hope to discuss more fully in the future. 

Professor Watson's words follow: "The failure on the part of 
the most earnest upholders of the doctrine of the centrally aroused 
sensation to obtain any objective experimental evidence of the pres- 
ence of different image types. I refer here to the researches of 
Angell and Pernald. I think this admission paves the way for the 
complete dismissal of the image from psychology." 

1 find it difficult to take this last sentence literally, if it means 
what it seems to mean. Why the failure to find objective confirma- 
tion for such imagery types as Galton and others had suggested 
should be thought to prejudice the reality of imagery itself, I do 
not understand. What my own work has shown is the amazing 
versatility with which different kinds of imagery may be employed 
upon the same task, so that if the form customarily employed be for 
any cause embarrassed, some other is ready to step in and do its 
work. In this sense it is true that I have not found any rigid 
adherence, save in a few quite unusual individuals, to fixed imagery 
types. I think it highly probable that there are imagery types, but 
they are presumably more complex in their composition than has 
been supposed, and they involve what I should call "shunt systems," 
within which any member may function for any other. 

With much of Professor Watson's effort to magnify the signifi- 
cance of the articulatory processes I am in cordial sympathy, and I 
have on more than one occasion expressed my growing conviction of 
their importance in the thought processes. Those who sympathize 
with the effort to connect thought with peripheral operations will be 
interested in Dr. W. S. Hunter's suggestive defense of "sensory 
thought" in his paper published from my laboratory in the Animal 
Behavior Monographs. 3 

James R. Angell. 
University or Chicago. 

i This Journal, Vol. X., page 421. 

2 Page 422. 

3 W. S. Hunter, ' ' The Delayed Reaction, ' ' Animal Behavior Monograph, 
Vol. 2, No. 6, 1912. 



